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This  is  the  first  issue  of  an  annual  publication  designed  specif- 
ically to  present  the  major  statistical  series  on  farm  production*  pro- 
duction inputs,  and  efficiency . Each  subsequent  issue  will  add  to  the 
series  the  latest  data  available®  The  publication  is  inaugurated  as 
a means  of  providing  in  one  place  the  latest  Information  for  each  of 
the  several  series  that  have  been  developed  to  appraise  such  things  as 
production  in  peace  and  war,  changes  in  labor  requirements  and  labor 
productivity,  progress  of  farm  mechanization,  and  changes  in  farming 
practices. 

An  explanation  of  the  methods  used  in  developing  each  statistical 
measure  is  included.  Other  series  are  now  being  revised.  These,  and 
perhaps  some  new  series,  will  be  included  in  later  issues. 

The  idea  of  such  a publication  is  not  new.  Delay  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  reworking  and  converting  of  indexes  to  a 19k7-k9 
base  period,  and  by  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  contributors  to  pre- 
sent each  series  in  as  nearly  a final  form  as  possible. 

The  many  people  who  are  interested  in  keeping  abreast  of,  or 
making  studies  of,  changes  in  the  output  and  productive  efficiency 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  will  find  the  information  contained 
herein  of  use.  The  data  will  help  the  user  to  get  an  historical  per- 
spective of  what  has  happened  and  to  measure  current  changes. 

Although  the  report  is  basically  one  of  several,  statistical 
series,  a brief  digest  of  what  each  series  shows  to  date  is  included. 

Several  persons  in  the  Farm  Income  Branch  and  the  Agricultural 
Estimates  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  assisted  materially 
in  making  available  data  on  which  most  of  the  series  are  based. 
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CHANGES  IN  FARM  PRODUCTION  AND  EFFICIENCY 


Production  Economics  Research  Branch 


Agricultural  Research  Service 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  CHANGES 


Farm  Output  and  Production  by  Groups  of  Coimnodities.-  Total  farm 
output  is  now  more  than  75  percent  larger  than  ftfwasTin  1910*  Much  of 
this  expansion  came  during  World  War  II  and  postwar  years,,  The  increase 
from  1939  to  1953  was  greater  than  the  increase  during  the  previous  29 
years*  To  date*  1953  is  the  record  output  year  at  8 percent  above  the 
19 1*7-1*  9 average*  although  1952  is  a close  second  at  7 percent  larger. 
Major  long-time  increases  in  production  have  occurred  in  livestock  prod- 
ucts* especially  poultry  and  eggs  and  dairy  products,  and  in  oil  crops, 
fruits  and  nuts,  food  grains,  tobacco,  and  vegetables.  Progress  in  farm 
mechanization  and  increasing  production  per  acre  and  per  breeding  unit 
of  livestock  have  been  dominant  factors  in  the  longtime  rise  in  volume 
of  farm  output  (table  1), 

Farm  Output  by  Geographic  Divisions*-  Percentagewise,  the  largest 
increase  in  farm  output  took  place  £n~THe  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  the 
second  largest  in  the  Mountain  States.  From  1919-21  to  1952-53*  in- 
creases amounted  to  150  percent  in  the  Pacific  group  and  115  percent  in 
the  Mountain  States.  During  the  same  period  farm  output  in  the  East 
North  Central  and  West  North  Central  States  increased  68  and  59  percent, 
respectively*  These  two  central  groups  of  States  combined  produced 
almost  1*6  percent  of  the  United  States  output  in  1953,  compared  with 
17  percent  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  (table  2). 

Acreage  " TT  ~ ^ TT  ' " ~ icified  r ‘ ’ e 


used  to  produce  export  products,  !*  percent  produced  horse  and  mule  feed, 
and  86*5  percent  produced  food,  fiber,  and  tobacco  for  domestic  human 
use.  Acreages  used  for  producing  products  exported  were  low  in  1953  - 
about  70  percent  of  the  postwar  (191*6-52)  average.  Only  1 1*  million 
acres  were  needed  to  produce  grain  and  hay  for  horse  and  mule  feed,  com- 
pared with  about  92  million  acres  so  used  in  the  World  I period.  The 
release  from  use  in  growing  horse  and  mule  feed  of  nearly  80  million 
acres  of  cropland  has  been  largely  responsible  for  about  half  of  the  in- 
crease in  acreage  used  to  produce  products  for  domestic  human  use.  This 
diversion  of  acreage  and  the  increased  production  per  acre  and  per  animal 
have  made  available  plenty  of  food,  fiber,  and  tobacco  for  our  increasing 
population  (table  3). 


31*9  million 


about 
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Crop  Production  Per  Acre . - Crop  production  per  acre  of  cropland  for 
the  United  States  as  a whole  showed  a relatively  flat  trend  from  1910  to 
the  late  thirties*  It  has  increased  by  one-fifth  since  then.  Production 
per  acre  in  both  1953  and  1952  was  3 percent  above  the  191*7-1*9  average 
and  second,  only  to  the  record  index  of  106  recorded  in  19l*8.  Many  fac- 
tors have  contributed  to  greater  production  per  acre.  More  use  of  ferti- 
liser, adoption  of  higher-yielding  varieties  and  hybrids,  and  timeliness 
of  operations  as  a result  of  greater  mechanization  are  among  the  more 
important  ones. 

Production  per  acre  more  than  doubled  in  the  Pacific  region  between 
1919-21  and  1952-53*  In  contrast,  longtime  increases  of  only  10  to  15 
percent  were  recorded  in  the  West  North  Central  and  West  South  Central 
regions  (tables  1*  and  6). 

Cropland  Used.-  Acreage  of  cropland  used  in  the  United  States  in- 
creasid  by  nearly  15  percent  from  1910  to  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Since 
then  the  acreage  of  cropland  has  remained  fairly  constant,  ranging  between 
96  to  102  percent  of  the  191*7-1*9  average.  This  relatively  constant 
acreage  was  the  net  result  of  widely  varying  regional  trends.  Acreage  of 
cropland  used  increased  by  more  than  60  percent  in  the  Mountain  region 
from  World  War  I to  the  present.  Increases  of  about  10  and  20  percent 
were  recorded  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Pacific  regions,  respectively* 
But  decreases  of  30  percent  or  more  occurred  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
New  England  divisions  (tables  1*  and  5)* 

Fertilizer  Use.-  Use  of  commercial  fertilizer  has  increased  greatly 
during  the  last  decade  and  a half.  Consumption  of  fertilizer  in  1953  was 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  in  19l*0.  The  growing  importance  of 
fertilizer  in  farming  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its  use  increased  by 
50  percent  between  191*8  and  1953  (table  7)* 

Production  Per  Breeding  Unit  of  Livestock.-  Livestock  production 
;=er  breeding  unit  in  1953  was  a record  High  -11  percent  above  191*7-1*9 
and  63  percent  greater  than  in  1919*  The  relatively  steady  upward  trend 
in  production  per  breeding  unit  represents  the  combined  effect  of  long- 
time increases  in  eggs  per  hen,  milk  produced  per  cow,  pork  production 
per  sow,  and  so  on.  Improved  breeds,  better  sanitation,  heavier  feeding 
and  improvement  in  management  have  helped  to  attain  greater  production 
per  breeding  unit  (table  8). 

Man-hours  of  Farm  Work  and  Labor  Productivity . - Man-hours  of  labor 
used  for  farm  work  have  been  cut  by  more  than  a third  in  the  last  1*0  years 
(table  9)*  While  the  annual  variation  was  considerable,  around  23  billion 
hours  were  used  on  the  average  per  year  until  about  1930.  The  poor  crops 
in  the  drought  years  of  1931*  and  1936  resulted  in  low  labor  needs  for  those 
years.  Mechanization  and  other  factors  have  been  dominant  in  reducing 
man-hours  of  farm  work  by  more  than  a fourth  since  before  World  War  II  and 
by  more  than  10  percent  since  191*7-1*9*  Crop  work  has  been  reduced  about 
35  percent  since  before  the  war  and  work  on  livestock  15  percent. 
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Even  though  farm  labor  input  has  been  cut  significantly,  total 
farm  production  has  continued  to  increase  substantially.  More  pro- 
duction with  less  work  means  that  farm  output  per  man-hour  is  now 
almost  twice  as  great  as  the  pre -World  War  II  average  and  around  a 
fifth  higher  than  in  19^7 -U 9 (table  10).  Since  prewar,  crop  produc- 
tion per  man-hour  has  doubled  and  livestock  production  per  man-hour 
has  increased  by  50  percent. 

Farm  Machines.-  Numbers  of  principal  machines  on  farms  increased 
substantially  in  1952.  From  19^3  to  1953  , tractor  numbers  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  number  of  grain  combines  about  trebled.  Cornpickers 
are  more  than  h times  and  farms  with  milking  machines  are  about  2 1/2 
times  what  they  were  10  years  earlier. 

Numbers  of  both  wheel  and  garden  tractors  increased  rapidly.  On 
January  1,  1953,  89  percent  of  the  h*h  million  tractors  were  wheel 
tractors,  7 percent  were  garden  tractors,  and  U percent  were  crawler 
type  (table  11  and  12). 

Persons  Supported  by  Production  of  One  Farm  Worker.-  In  1920, 
there  were  l3  *4  million  farm  workers,  and  each,  on  the  average , pro- 
duced enough  food,  fiber,  and  tobacco  to  supply  himself  and  more  than 
7 additional  persons.  This  farm  worker-consumer  ratio  was  double 
what  it  was  100  years  earlier,  or  in  1820,  when  each  of  the  2.1*  million 
workers  produced  enough  for  himself  and  more  than  3 other  persons.  In 
1953,  a third  of  a century  after  1920,  farm  employment  had  dropped  to 
8.6  million  workers,  and  each  of  them  produced  enough  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  almost  17  additional  consumers.  Improved  technology, 
both  on  and  off  the  farm,  has  enabled  farmers  to  do  the  bigger  produc- 
tion job  with  fewer  workers.  Many  rural  workers  have  been  released 
for  industrial  employment  • In  1953,  farm  workers  made  up  only  5*1| 
percent  of  total  population 3 in  1820,  they  made  up  25  percent  of  the 
total  (table  13)® 
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FARM  PRODUCTION 

Farm  output  measures  the  annual  volume  of  farm  production  avail- 
able for  eventual  human  use  through  sales  from  farms  or  consumption 
in  farm  households. 

Three  major  subgroups  are  combined  in  computing  farm  outputs 

Production  of  crops.-  Includes  the  total  constant-dollar  value 
of  all  crop  production  regardless  of  its  final  disposition.  No 
deductions  are  made  for  seed  used  or  quantities  fed  to  livestock* 

In  calculating  farm  output  the  value  of  production  of  hay  seeds,  pas- 
ture seeds,  and  cover-crop  seeds  is  excluded. 

Production  of  livestock  and  products,-  Includes  the  total  constant- 
dollar  value  of  production  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  ex- 
cept horses  and  mules*  Livestock  production  is  made  up  of  three  com- 
ponents: const an t-dollar  value  of  pasture  consumed,  other  feed  consumed, 
and  the  product  added  in  converting  feed  and  pasture  into  livestock  and 
livestock  products  for  human  use.  The  livestock  indexes  are  based  on 
the  total  constant -dollar  value  of  production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  In  combining  production  of  livestock  and  crops  into  total 
farm  output,  the  value  of  feed  consumed  other  than  pasture  is  excluded 
from  livestock  production  to  avoid  double  counting  of  production  of 
feed  crops  included  in  crop  production* 

Feed  used  by  farm  horses  and  mules*-  Includes  the  estimated  constant- 
do  liar  value  of  feed  other  than  pasture  consumed  by  this  class  of  live- 
stock* The  constant-do liar  value  of  this  feed  is  subtracted  from  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  production  of  crops  and  of  livestock  and  products 
in  calculating  farm  output* 

Average  values  per  unit  of  each  commodity  were  used  as  weights 
in  constructing  the  indexes.  Separate  sets  of  average  values  were 
calculated  for  use  as  weights  in  each  of  the  nine  census  geographic 
divisions.  The  quantity  data  for  crops  are  total  production  in  the 
crop  year.  The  quantity  data  for  livestock  are  net  liveweight  produc- 
tion or  the  quantity  of  livestock  products  for  the  calendar  year. 

Official  reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  are  the  chief  sources  of  data  on  both  production  and 
prices.  The  roost  important  item  of  production  omitted  was  production 
from  farm  forests.  This,  plus  other  minor  items  omitted  probably  account 
formless  than  5 percent  of  total  output  in  recent  years.  Commodities  of 
little  importance  were  omitted  in  some  regions  for  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period  covered. 
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Two  weight  periods  were  used.  Average  values  per  unit  for  1935-39 
were  used  as  weights  for  1939  and  prior  years.  Weighted  average  values 
per  unit  for  19U7-ii9  were  used  for  the  period  beginning  in  19^0.  The 
index  series  for  the  two  subperiods  are  “spliced”  together  in  19l*0 
through  the  use  of  overlapped  calculations  for  that  year. 

Annual  quantity-price  aggregates  for  the  United  States  were  obtained 
by  summing  the  regional  data  for  1919  to  date.  The  series  was  extended 
back  to  1910  on  a United  States  basis  only. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
calculates  the  preliminary  indexes  of  crop  production  for  the  current 
year  based  on  its  monthly  forecasts  of  crop  production  beginning  in 
July  each  year.  These  preliminary  indexes  for  the  current  year  are 
prepared  only  for  the  United  States  total,  but  they  are  directly  com- 
parable with  the  historical  indexes  for  the  United  States  built  up  on 
a regional  basis  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

The  output  index  differs  in  concept,  but  not  generally  in  commodity 
coverage,  from  the  index  of  marketings  and  home  consumption  prepared  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Both  indexes  reflect  long-run 
changes  in  farm  production  for  human  use.  The  output  index  covers  pro- 
duction in  the  year  it  is  produced;  changes  in  farm  inventories  of  live- 
stock are  taken  into  account.  The  index  of  marketings  and  home  consump- 
tion reflects  production  only  as  it  enters  the  marketing  system  in  the 
form  of  sales  by  farmers  or  as  direct  consumption  in  farmers*  house- 
holds, regardless  of  the  year  it  is  produced.  The  marketings-  and  home- 
consumption  index  tends  to  be  higher  than  the  index  of  farm  output  in 
years  when  farmers  sell  or  consume  more  than  they  produce;  conversely, 
it  tends  to  be  lower  in  years  when  farmers  are  building  up  their  inven- 
tories. 
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Table  2.-  Index  numbers  of  farm  output,  by  geographic  divisions,  1919-53 

(191*7-1*9=100) 


Year 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

* East  * 
! North  * 
j Central  ‘ 

West 

North 

Central 

South  : 
Atlantic: 

East  | 
South  ’ 
Central  | 

West  | 
South  * 
Central^ 

Mountain  ! 

Pacific  ! 

United 

States 

1919 

75 

81 

68 

61* 

69 

71 

71 

1*1* 

1*7 

66 

1920 

69 

87 

69 

72 

75 

71 

79 

56 

1*6 

70 

1921 

71 

7U 

62 

67 

57 

61* 

62 

58 

1*6 

62 

1922 

68 

86 

68 

75 

62 

72 

62 

57 

1*9 

68 

1923 

73 

80 

71 

75 

66 

61* 

63 

63 

51* 

69 

1921* 

71* 

81* 

67 

75 

61* 

68 

71* 

59 

1*5 

68 

1925 

72 

82 

72 

75 

67 

78 

69 

63 

51 

70 

1926 

71 

82 

71 

68 

73 

81* 

88 

61* 

56 

73 

1927 

70 

80 

65 

80 

71 

70 

71* 

71* 

59 

72 

1928 

70 

80 

70 

83 

70 

70 

82 

75 

61 

75 

1929 

75 

77 

67 

79 

71* 

81 

77 

70 

62 

71* 

1930 

76 

79 

61* 

79 

73 

68 

69 

71* 

65 

72 

1931 

78 

86 

78 

71* 

79 

91 

96 

61* 

62 

79 

1932 

75 

81 

76 

83 

62 

75 

86 

67 

65 

76 

1933 

77 

81 

66 

68 

73 

78 

76 

61* 

62 

70 

1931* 

77 

82 

62 

1*3 

70 

76 

57 

56 

63 

60 

1935 

77 

87 

76 

65 

79 

76 

69 

61* 

70 

72 

1936 

78 

81 

66 

1*7 

73 

78 

66 

62 

71 

65 

1937 

83 

90 

83 

69 

87 

103 

91* 

68 

76 

82 

1938 

79 

88 

81 

72 

79 

89 

81 

76 

76 

79 

1939 

83 

88 

85 

73 

88 

81 

80 

71 

76 

80 

191*0 

81* 

90 

83 

79 

88 

80 

87 

77 

80 

83 

191*1 

81* 

89 

89 

86 

78 

87 

83 

87 

83 

86 

191*2 

92 

97 

97 

101* 

91 

97 

91* 

92 

86 

96 

19U3 

100 

92 

91* 

101 

90 

96 

87 

96 

89 

91* 

19U1* 

91* 

98 

91* 

101 

99 

99 

97 

95 

93 

97 

X9i*5 

96 

97 

98 

100 

98 

96 

82 

93 

93 

96 

191*6 

101 

103 

100 

102 

102 

92 

83 

91* 

101 

98 

19U? 

99 

98 

90 

93 

100 

91* 

91* 

99 

98 

95 

191*8 

101 

101 

105 

109 

102 

no 

95 

102 

100 

101* 

191*9 

100 

101 

105 

98 

98 

96 

111 

99 

102 

101 

1950 

101 

106 

102 

101* 

101 

91 

88 

101 

101* 

100 

1951 

98 

107 

106 

100 

n5 

96 

91 

101* 

no 

103 

1952 

99 

106 

110 

111 

109 

95 

93 

111 

115 

107 

1953  y 

101* 

109 

112 

101* 

111 

101* 

99 

117 

115 

108 

1/  Preliminary 
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ACREAGES  OF  HARVESTED  CROPS  USED  FOR  SPECIFIED  PURPOSES 

This  series  measures  changes  in  the  total  acreage  of  crops  harvested, 
in  acreages  used  for  different  broad  purposes,  and  in  acreages  used  per 
capita  to  produce  food,  fiber,  and  tobacco  for  domestic  human  use*  The 
acreage  for  per  capita  production  is  derived  by  subtracting  from  total 
harvested  crop  acres  the  sum  of  the  acreages  used  for  producing  export 
products  and  feed  for  all  horses  and  mules  in  the  United  States,  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  on 
July  1. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  acreages  are  for  harvested  crops  only. 
They  do  not  include  acreages  of  pasture.  Total  harvested  crop  acres  con- 
sist of  the  area  in  crops  harvested  (excluding  duplication)  plus  acreages 
in  fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  farm  gardens.  Basic  data  for  the  estimates  are 
published  in  the  releases  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  in  Census  of  Agriculture  reports. 

Acreages  used  for  producing  exports  are  determined  for  each  crop 
exported  by  dividing  the  quantity  exported  by  the  United  States  average 
yield  per  acre  for  the  given  year.  There  are  two  steps  in  computing  the 
acreages  of  crops  used  to  produce  each  of  the  livestock  products.  The 
first  consists  of  estimating  the  quantities  of  each  feed  crop  used  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  pork,  100  pounds  of  milk,  100  dozen  eggs,  and  so 
on.  The  second  consists  of  determining  the  quantity  of  each  feed  crop 
used  to  produce  the  products  exported,  and  then  determining  the  acreages 
needed  to  produce  each  feed  crop,  at  United  States  average  yields  per 
acre.  Periodic  5-year  average  yields  rather  than  yields  for  each  year 
are  used. 

The  method  used  to  convert  exports  of  pork  and  lard  to  acreages  of 
grain  crops  will  illustrate  the  procedure.  Pounds  of  pork  exports  for 
a given  year  were  divided  by  0.703  to  convert  the  exports  to  a live  weight 
of  hog  basis.  Exports  of  lard  were  divided  by  0.562  to  determine  the 
live  weight  of  hogs  required  to  produce  the  lard. 

On  the  average,  it  was  assumed  that  approximately  hOO  pounds  of 
grain  (corn  equivalent)  were  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  of  hogs,  in  the  usual  proportion  of  pork  and  lard  exported.  At 
average  1935-39  corn  yields,  1 acre  of  corn  would  produce  about  3U0 
pounds  of  hog,  or  corn  from  0.292  of  an  acre  would  be  required  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  live  hog.  0*292  times  the  total  hundredweight  of  live  hogs 
from  which  the  exports  cam©  gives  the  total  acreage  of  corn  used  to  pro- 
duce the  pork  and  lard  exported.  Similar  procedures  were  used  to  convert 
other  animal  products  exported  into  the  crop  acreages  required  to  produce 
them. 
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From  1910  to  1939*  farm  acreages  used  to  produce  crop  exports  are 
based  on  the  average  United  States  yield  of  each  crop  exported  for  the 
specified  year,  and  the  quantity  exported  during  the  year,  beginning 
with  July  or  with  the  month  that  represents  the  start  of  the  crop  season. 
Beginning  with  19l*0,  acreages  for  crop  exports  and  lend  lease  are  for 
calendar  years,  and,  as  above,  they  are  based  on  average  United  States 
yields  for  specified  years. 

Acreages  for  producing  livestock  exports  for  1910  to  1939  are  based 
on  United  States  average  crop  yields  for  1935-39*  and  the  volume  of 
livestock  products  exported  during  the  specified  year  beginning  July  1, 
Beginning  with  19U0  livestock  for  export  and  lend  lease  are  for  calendar 
years „ From  19l*0  to  19hli,  acreages  exported  are  based  on  yearly  exports 
and  United  States  average  yields  for  19l*0-i*l*|  for  191*5-53,  yearly  exports 
and  191*5-1*9  average  yields  were  used.  Estimates  for  1950-51*  will  be 
revised  when  average  yields  for  1950-51*  become  available. 

Yield  data  for  making  the  export  estimates  are  taken  from  the 
various  reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.  Prior  to  19l*0,  data  for 
volume  of  exports  are  from  various  issues  of  Agricultural  Statistics, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  From  191*0,  they 
are  summarized  from  reports  and  records  of  the  consumption  section  of 
the  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service. 

Estimates  of  feed  consumed  by  horses  and  mules  are  based  on  average 
rations  of  com,  oats,  and  all  hay,  as  follows.  From  1910  through  1919 
the  calculations  allow  800  pounds  of  oats,  1,600  pounds  of  shelled  com, 
and  1.8  tons  of  hay  per  head  for  farm  horses  and  mules  3 years  or  more 
of  age  and  animal -unit  equivalents  for  young  animals.  From  1920  through 
191*0  it  was  assumed  that  as  farm  horses  were  worked  less,  they  consumed 
less  grain  and  more  hay  per  head.  Consequently,  the  rate  of  feeding  com 
was  decreased  10  pounds  per  head  per  year  and  the  rate  of  feeding  hay  was 
increased  20  pounds. 

Beginning  with  19l*l*  and  for  some  years  thereafter*  it  was  assumed 
that  horses  and  mules  would  work  less  each  year,  and  that  on  the  average 
they  would  be  fed  less  corn*  oats,  and  hay  and  would  consume  more  pasture. 
Estimated  reductions  in  the  grain  ration  were  made  by  5-year  periods, 
extended  to  1965  when  it  was  assumed  that  no  further  reduction  in  the 
grain  ration  would  occur.  The  reduction  varied  slightly  from  year  to 
year  and  over  the  entire  period,  191*0-65,  averaged  as  follows : Com*  16 
pounds  per  head  per  year;  oats*  about  19  pounds  per  head  per  year.  The 
same  procedure  of  estimating  was  followed  for  hay,  except  that  no  further 
reduction  in  the  average  hay  ration  was  allowed  after  1955 • The  average 
annual  reduction  in  hay  consumed  per  head  from  19l*0  through  1955  was 
about  21  pounds. 


For  nonfarm  horses  and  mules  it  was  assumed  that  up  to  1931  the 
quantities  of  grain  and  hay  consumed  per  head  per  year  were  a third 
more  than  those  consumed  by  farm  work  animals.  Since  then  the  compu- 
tations have  rounded  out  to  1 million  acres  for  producing  feed  for 
nonfarm  horses  and  mules. 

United  States  average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  and  all  hay  were  used 
to  determine  the  acreages  required  to  grow  the  feed  consumed  by  all 
horses  and  mules.  From  1910  to  1950,  average  yields  for  each  5-year 
period  were  used  to  convert  quantities  of  feed  to  acreages  for  each 
of  the  5 years.  From  1950  through  1953 $ average  yields  for  the  particu 
lar  year  and  the  previous  U years  were  used. 

Basic  data  on  horse  and  mule  numbers  and  average  crop  yields  are 
from  publications  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  Th®  horse  and  mule  rations  are  based  on  data  from 
many  sources,  especially  from  a publication  of  the  former  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  l/9  and  on  judgement  of  workers  familiar  with 
the  subject# 


V Brodell,  A.  P.,  and  Jennings,  R.  D. 
Utilized  by  Horses  and  Mules,  U.  S.  Bur. 


Work  Performed  and  Feed 
Agr.  Econ.  F.M.  Ui.  19UU* 
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Table  3 •-  Acreages  of  harvested  crops  used  for  specified  purposes.  United  States,  1910-53  1/ 


Year 

Crops  : 

harvested  : 

2/ 

• 

• 

Acreage  used  t 
for  producing: 

Acreage  used  for  producing  : 

Feed  for  horses  : Products  for  : 

and  mules  b/  : domestic  use  5/  : 

Total 
population 
July  1 

y 

export  prod-  : 
ucts  3/  : 

On  farms 

In  cities,  : 
mines,  etc.  : 

Total 

| Per  capita  ’ 
* z 

Million 

MITfoH 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Acres 

Million 

1910 

325 

37 

72 

16 

200 

2.17 

92 

1911 

330 

b0 

75 

15 

200 

2.13 

9b 

1912 

329 

b2 

76 

15 

196 

2.06 

95 

1913 

333 

b3 

77 

15 

198 

2.0b 

97 

191b 

33b 

57 

78 

lb 

185 

1.87 

99 

1915 

3b0 

b9 

79 

lb 

198 

1.96 

101 

1916 

3b0 

53 

79 

13 

195 

1.91 

102 

1917 

3b9 

bb 

80 

12 

213 

2.07 

103 

1918 

362 

62 

81 

11 

208 

1.98 

105 

1919 

36b 

56 

81 

10 

217 

2.07 

105 

1920 

360 

60 

80 

10 

210 

1.98 

106 

1921 

359 

66 

79 

8 

206 

1.89 

109 

1922 

355 

50 

79 

7 

219 

1.99 

110 

1923 

35b 

b7 

78 

6 

223 

1.99 

112 

192b 

355 

53 

76 

5 

221 

1.9b 

lib 

1925 

360 

bb 

7b 

b 

238 

2.05 

116 

1926 

359 

5b 

72 

b 

229 

1.96 

117 

1927 

358 

b9 

70 

3 

236 

1.98 

119 

1928 

361 

b9 

68 

2 

2b2 

2.00 

121 

1929 

365 

bb 

65 

2 

25b 

2.08 

122 

1930 

369 

39 

63 

2 

265 

2.15 

123 

1931 

365 

36 

61 

1 

267 

2.15 

12b 

1932 

371 

35 

59 

1 

276 

2.21 

125 

1933 

3b0 

28 

58 

1 

253 

2.01 

126 

193b 

30b 

20 

56 

1 

227 

1.80 

126 

1935 

3b5 

20 

55 

1 

269 

2.12 

127 

1936 

323 

18 

53 

1 

251 

1.96 

128 

1937 

3b7 

29 

51 

1 

266 

2.06 

129 

1938 

3b9 

22 

b7 

1 

279 

2.15 

130 

1939 

330 

23 

bb 

1 

262 

2.00 

131 

19b0 

339 

lb 

b2 

1 

282 

2.1b 

132 

19bl 

3b2 

13 

39 

1 

289 

2.17 

133 

1942 

3b6 

16 

38 

1 

291 

2.16 

135 

19b3 

356 

2b 

36 

1 

295 

2.15 

137 

19b b 

361 

23 

35 

1 

302 

2.19 

138 

19b5 

35b 

39 

31 

1 

283 

2.02 

lbO 

19b6 

351 

b6 

28 

1 

276 

1.96 

lbl 

19b7 

35b 

b9 

25 

1 

279 

1.9b 

Ibb  - 

19b8 

356 

bb 

23 

1 

288 

1.96 

Ib7 

19b9 

360 

52 

21 

1 

286 

1.92 

lb9 

1950 

3b5 

38 

18 

1 

288 

1.89 

152 

1951 

3bb 

55 

17 

1 

271 

1.76 

15b 

1952 

350 

b3 

lb 

1 

292 

1.86 

157 

1953  y 

3b9 

33 

13 

1 

302 

1.89 

160 

1/  Acreages  for  producing  export  products  and  horse  and  mule  feed  include  acreages  used  to  produce  the  seed  used 
to  grow  the  crops  exported  and  the  feed  used  to  produce  export  livestock  products  and  to  keep  horses  and  mules. 

2/  Area  in  crops  harvested  (excluding  duplication)  plus  acreages  in  fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  farm  gardens. 

V Acreages  for  crop  exports  from  1910  to  1939  relate  to  exports  for  year  beginning  July  1,  or  month  represent- 
ing beginning  of  crop  season.  Acreages  for  producing  livestock  exports  from  1910  to  1939  relate  to  livestock 
products  exported  during  the  specified  year,  beginning  July  1.  Acreages  for  crop  exports  and  lend  lease,  beginning 
with  19b0,  are  for  calendar  years  as  are  livestock  exports  and  lend  lease. 

U/  Feed  computations  for  farm  horses  and  mules  assume  decreasing  quantities  of  grain  per  head  since  1920  and 
decreasing  quantities  of  hay  per  head  since  19b0.  From  1931  on,  the  acreage  required  to  feed  all  nonfarm  horses 
and  mules  has  rounded  to  1 million  acres. 

5 / Includes  products  used  by  our  military  forces  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  by  our  domestic  civilian 
population. 

6/  Includes  persons  in  our  military  forces  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

7/  Preliminary. 
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CROPLAND  USED  AND  CROP  PRODUCTION  PER  ACRE 

The  series  on  cropland  used  is  made  up  of  three  components  - 
acres  of  harvested  cropland  (land  from  which  one  or  more  crops  were 
harvested),  crop  failure,  and  summer  fallow*  Idle  cropland  is  not 
included,  as  the  series  is  intended  to  measure  changes  in  the  land 
area  in  crops  or  being  prepared  for  crops  the  following  year*  Land 
in  soil-improvement  crops  during  the  entire  year  and  not  harvested 
is  omitted  also  * 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture  and  the 
series  on  principal  crops  harvested  prepared  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  were  used  in  building 
up  the  series  on  harvested  cropland*  Census  reports  of  harvested 
cropland  were  used  for  census  years,  and  interpolations  for  inter- 
vening years  were  based  on  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  series 
on  principal  crops  harvested. 

Data  on  acreages  of  crop  failure  were  developed  similarly. 

Census  reports  of  acreage  of  crop  failure  were  used  for  census  years, 
and  interpolations  for  intervening  years  were  based  chiefly  on  dif- 
ferences between  planted  and  harvested  acreages  of  principal  crops 
as  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Estimates  of  acreage  of  summer  fallow  were  made  only  for  the 
geographic  divisions  that  lie  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Since 
19liii,  estimates  of  fallow  have  been  based  on  data  contained  in  an 
annual  report  of  the  Great  Plains  Council,  on  the  19h9  Census  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  data  from  the  1951  Productive  Capacity  Study.  2/ 
Estimates  for  earlier  years  were  built  up  from  fragmentary  data 
available  in  the  former  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Index  numbers  of  total  crop  production  were  divided  by  indexes 
of  cropland  used  to  derive  indexes  of  crop  production  per  acre. 
Indexes  of  crop  production  were  developed  as  one  step  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  farm  output.  An  explanation  of  the  series  on  crop  produc- 
tion is  given  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  index  of  crop  production  per  acre  differs  from  the  index 
of  crop  yields  per  acre  of  28  crops,  prepared  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  The  latter  index  is 
computed  from  yields  of  18  field  crops  per  acre  harvested  and  yields 


2 / Great  Plains  Council.  Report  of  Conditions  in  the  Great 
Plains.  Annual | U,  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1950  Census  of  Agri- 
culture; U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Agriculture’s 
Capacity  to  Produce.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.^Agr.  Inf.  Bui.  88.  1952. 
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of  10  fruits  per  acre  of  bearing  age*  The  yields  are  combined 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  values  of  the  crops  daring  the 
19i*?-=i*9  period.  Thus,  the  crop-yield  index  uses  constant-value 
weights  for  each  of  the  28  crops  throughout  the  period,  1910  to 
date*  In  contrast,  the  index  of  crop  production  per  acre  gives 
a variable  weight  to  individual  crops  in  each  year  according  to 
th©  relative  production  importance  (as  measured  in  either  1935-39 
or  19hl-k9  prices)  of  the  crops  in  that  particular  year* 

The  yield  index  of  28  crops  is  computed  on  a basis  of  harvested 
or  bearing  acreage.  The  index  of  crop  production  per  acre  is  com» 

puted  on  the  basis  of  cropland  used* 
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Table  iu*  Index  members  of  cropland  used , and  crop  production 
per  acre.  United  States,  1910-53 
(!9k7-k9  a 100) 


Year 

& 

& 

ft 

ft 

> 

Cropland 

used 

V 

• <5 

« a 

t Crop  i 

: production  % 
% per  acre  t 

■s 

% 

t Year 
• 

* 

% 

i Cropland 

r used 

/ 

! Lf 

a 

t Crop 
s production 
s per  acre 

1910 

ft 

& 

ft 

87 

» 

79  t 

e> 

© 

s 1935 

6 

9 

& 

5 

2 100 

76 

1911 

89 

?5  t 

: 1936 

1 99 

65 

1912 

89 

67  : 

2 1937 

i 100 

88 

1913 

90 

76  t 

s 1938 

98 

85 

191U 

90 

83  s 

2 1939 

96 

85 

1915 

92 

85  i 

: 19l»0 

i 97 

88 

1916 

92 

76  s 

s 19i*l 

96 

90 

1917 

9l» 

80  t 

8 19l»2 

s 97 

100 

1918 

98 

77  : 

s 19U3 

100 

91 

1919 

99 

77  : 

8 19Ui 

100 

96 

1920 

97 

86  1 

i 191*5 

98 

95 

1921 

97 

73  : 

8 19lt6 

97 

101 

1922 

96 

79  : 

s 19l»7 

98 

95 

1923 

96 

79  : 

8 19l»6 

100 

106 

192U 

96 

79  : 

s 19U9 

102 

99 

1925 

98 

80  : 

i 1950 

99 

98 

1926 

98 

82  2 

8 1951 

100 

99 

1927 

98 

81  5 

s 1952 

100 

103 

1928 

99 

83  2 

s 1953 

u 

100 

103 

1929 

100 

79  5 

1930 

101 

75  i 

1931 

101 

83  : 

1932 

101 

79  s 

1933 

100 

71  2 

193U 

99 

59  : 

1/  Cropland  used  is  the  sum  of  the  acreage  of  land  from  which  one  or 
more  crops  were  harvested  plus  acreages  of  crop  failure  and  summer 
fallow. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  5.-  Index  numbers 

of  cropland  used. 

by  geographic  divisions. 

1919-53  1/ 

(19**7-1*9 

100) 

New 

England 

• 

• 

East 

West 

• 

• 

» 

East 

West 

* 

« 

* 

«* 

United 

States 

Year 

Middle  : 
Atlantic : 
: 

North  | 
Central  * 

North 

Central 

: South  s 

: Atlantic: 
s : 

South 

Central 

South  * Mountain | 

Central  * 

« » 

• • 

Pacific 

: 

: 

! 

1919 

H*7 

139 

109 

92 

122 

117 

96 

63 

92 

99 

1920 

: 

11*1* 

137 

107 

91 

116 

111 

96 

69 

90 

97 

1921 

11*2 

131* 

106 

92 

112 

111 

96 

70 

88 

97 

1922 

11*0 

131* 

105 

92 

109 

112 

9i* 

69 

88 

96 

1923 

136 

131 

105 

92 

106 

109 

97 

73 

88 

96 

192k 

131* 

130 

102 

92 

105 

106 

102 

70 

88 

96 

192  5 

133 

127 

101 

93 

108 

no 

103 

71* 

89 

98 

1926 

: 

131 

123 

99 

95 

107 

no 

105 

77 

89 

98 

1927 

129 

120 

97 

96 

106 

106 

108 

81 

89 

98 

1928 

127 

115 

96 

97 

105 

10? 

111 

83 

91 

99 

1929 

t 

125 

112 

95 

98 

lOi* 

109 

112 

85 

93 

100 

1930 

: 

» 

123 

no 

96 

99 

106 

no 

113 

85 

93 

101 

1931 

i 

122 

no 

99 

97 

109 

117 

Hi* 

81* 

93 

101 

1932 

: 

122 

no 

97 

99 

108 

117 

111* 

83 

95 

101 

1933 

« 

• 

123 

no 

95 

96 

no 

107 

115 

83 

93 

100 

1931* 

• 

• 

A 

c 

126 

112 

96 

91* 

107 

in 

nl* 

83 

91 

99 

1935 

: 

• 

• 

121* 

113 

98 

95 

no 

in 

112 

82 

95 

100 

1936 

• 

122 

no 

97 

95 

108 

ni 

no 

83 

96 

99 

1937 

* 

123 

no 

99 

91* 

113 

n? 

in 

80 

98 

100 

1938 

* 

118 

108 

96 

91* 

no 

n2 

no 

79 

96 

98 

1939 

• 

• 

• 

• 

118 

105 

92 

91 

109 

113 

106 

80 

91* 

96 

191*0 

j 

• 

• 

112 

106 

93 

92 

108 

112 

109 

80 

91* 

97 

19U1 

: 

113 

106 

91* 

93 

105 

no 

106 

81 

93 

96 

191*2 

: 

117 

107 

96 

93 

107 

n2 

106 

82 

97 

97 

19U3 

• 

• 

121* 

108 

98 

98 

108 

109 

102 

88 

97 

100 

19l*U 

: 

• 

129 

112 

102 

99 

105 

102 

101 

89 

96 

100 

191*5 

• 

• 

: 

120 

no 

100 

98 

102 

100 

96 

91 

96 

98 

191*6 

• 

• 

111* 

107 

100 

97 

99 

98 

96 

91 

96 

97 

191*7 

• 

• 

106 

101 

98 

98 

101 

99 

99 

96 

97 

98 

191*8 

: 

100 

101 

101 

99 

99 

100 

100 

98 

98 

100 

192*9 

: 

« 

9i* 

98 

101 

103 

100 

101 

101 

106 

105 

102 

1950 

t 

: 

93 

97 

100 

101 

96 

91* 

91 

103 

105 

99 

1951 

• 

• 

92 

97 

101 

102 

97 

93 

93 

108 

101* 

100 

1952 

: 

92 

97 

101 

102 

99 

92 

93 

111 

106 

100 

1953  2/ 

• 

91 

96 

102 

102 

98 

92 

90 

111 

108 

100 

l 


1/  Cropland  used  is  the  sura  of  the  acreage  of  land  from  which  one  or  more  crops  were  harvested,  plus 
acreages  of  crop  failure  and  summer  fallow. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  6.-  Index  numbers  of  crop  production  per  acre,  by  geographic  divisions, 

1919-53 

(191*7-1*9  = 100) 


Year 

» 

• 

: New 

! Eng land 

* 

: Middle 
jAtlantic 

• 

• 

; East 
| North 
‘Central 

A 

• 

West 
North  * 
Central* 

South 

Atlantic 

* East 
South 

• 

| Central 
« 

West  | 

South  * 

Central* 

% 

Moun- 

tain 

Pacific* 

United 

States 

1919 

63 

73 

75 

81* 

66 

70 

86 

68 

53 

77 

1920 

58 

83 

79 

98 

75 

71* 

98 

87 

53 

86 

1921 

60 

67 

68 

87 

59 

66 

71* 

81* 

53 

73 

1922 

57 

80 

75 

95 

65 

73 

81 

86 

57 

79 

1923 

65 

73 

76 

92 

71 

66 

75 

89 

61* 

79 

1921* 

66 

79 

72 

92 

69 

73 

85 

81 

50 

79 

1925 

65 

76 

81 

90 

69 

80 

78 

86 

57 

80 

1926 

65 

78 

79 

76 

78 

85 

100 

82 

63 

82 

1927 

61* 

77 

71 

91* 

75 

72 

79 

96 

65 

81 

1928 

65 

79 

79 

96 

73 

71 

85 

93 

66 

83 

1929 

71 

75 

75 

88 

79 

82 

78 

82 

66 

79 

1930 

72 

76 

68 

81* 

76 

66 

68 

87 

70 

75 

1931 

71* 

88 

85 

77 

80 

85 

96 

68 

65 

83 

1932 

68 

80 

81* 

90 

61 

68 

83 

77 

67 

79 

1933 

71 

79 

67 

69 

72 

77 

70 

71 

67 

71 

1931* 

68 

79 

61 

35 

70 

73 

51 

55 

68 

59 

1935 

68 

87 

81* 

73 

78 

71 

68 

73 

71* 

76 

1936 

68 

78 

66 

1*3 

72 

71* 

62 

66 

73 

65 

1937 

71* 

91 

90 

79 

81* 

95 

91* 

81 

79 

88 

1938 

69 

89 

90 

82 

77 

81* 

77 

95 

79 

85 

1939 

73 

90 

97 

81 

87 

71* 

76 

82 

80 

85 

191*0 

77 

92 

90 

88 

87 

75 

83 

91 

85 

88 

191*1 

75 

88 

97 

9i* 

76 

83 

79 

lOit 

88 

90 

191*2 

80 

96 

100 

lilt 

87 

89 

88 

107 

87 

100 

191*3 

82 

81* 

91 

99 

83 

88 

79 

103 

89 

91 

191*1* 

71 

88 

89 

102 

95 

97 

93 

100 

91* 

96 

191*5 

77 

86 

97 

101 

96 

97 

78 

96 

91* 

95 

191*6 

92 

102 

101  1 

107 

101* 

91* 

81 

99 

105 

101 

191*7 

91* 

97 

87 

92 

100 

91* 

91* 

102 

101 

95 

191*8 

101* 

103 

108 

116 

101* 

112 

91* 

105 

103 

106 

191*9 

102 

100 

105 

92 

96 

91* 

112 

93 

96 

99 

1950 

i 

102 

108 

100 

101 

102 

93 

90 

97 

99 

98 

1951 

95 

106 

103 

92 

115 

99 

91 

9lt 

106 

99 

1952 

93 

102 

107 

108 

105 

97 

92 

98 

109 

103 

1953  1/ 

99 

105 

107 

96 

106 

107 

101 

105 

106 

103 

1/  Preliminary 
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USE  OF  FERTILIZER  IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Fertilizer  consumption  data  for  the  early  years  have  been  compiled 
from  various  sources,  including  State  reports  and  annual  estimates 
made  by  the  National  Fertilizer  Association*  The  first  fertilizer 
grade  survey  made  by  the  Division  of  Fertilizer  Investigations,  in 
the  former  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U*S*D*A.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Fertiliser  Association  was  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 

±92h»  Another  joint  survey  was  made  $ years  later  in  the  same 
way*  This  was  followed  by  a fertilizer  consumption  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Division  of  Soil  and  Fertilizer  Investigations,  in 
the  former  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  Soils,  U.S.D.A.,  for  the 
calendar  year  191*1*  Annual  surveys  have  been  made  by  this  division 
and  subsequently  by  the  Division  of  Fertilizer  and  Agricultural 
Lime  in  the  former  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  U.S.B.A.  (now  Fertilizer  and  Agricultural  Lime  Section, 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service 
U,S»D»A* ) starting  with  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  191*3*  These 
surveys  are  based  on  questionnaires  sent  to  all  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers* Indus  try*  s response  has  improved  over  the  years  to  such 
an  extent  that  completed  returns  are  received  from  producers  of 
more  than  96  percent  of  all  fertilizer  consumed  annually*  Returns 
from  the  questionnaires  are  studied  and  correlated  with  State 
reports*  Adjusted  figures  account  for  total  consumption  of 
fertilizer.  Plant  nutrient  data  are  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  total  tonnages  of  the  different  grades  consumed  in  each  State 
by  the  weighted  average  composition  of  each  grade  as  obtained 
from  annual  State  reports*  These  data  are  assembled  and  annual 
consumption  reports  are  published,  (a)  in  processed  form  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  (b)  in  three  of  the 
national  agricultural  journals . 
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Table  ?•-  Use  of  fertilizer  in  continental  United  States,  1910-53 


: : Index  t : i : Index 

Tear  : Fertilizer: ( 19U7— U9  ::  Tear  : Fertilizer:  (I9h7-h9 

; j/  : = 100)  :»  : 1/  s = 100) 


Thousand 

* 

• 

• 

• 

Thousand 

tons 

% 

• 

i 

tons 

1910 

8hh 

% 

• 

21)  : 

* 1935 

1,153 

32 

1911 

926 

26  : 

t 1936 

1,305 

37 

1912 

887 

25  : 

5 1937 

1,51)6 

1)3 

1913 

975 

27  *:  1938 

1,10*7 

hi 

!91ii  : 

\ 1,100 

31  j 

: 1939 

1,520 

h3 

1915 

788 

22  : 

: 19li0 

1,679 

hi 

1916 

715 

20  : 

s 191)1 

1,835 

51 

1917 

825 

23  : 

: 19l)2 

2,021 

57 

1918 

873 

2h  5 

: 191)3 

2,331 

65 

1919 

931 

26  : 

s 191)1) 
: 191)5 

2,610 

73 

1920 

1,127 

32  ! 

2,710) 

77 

1921 

771 

22  : 

s 191)6 

3,208 

90 

1922  1 

911) 

26  : 

! 191)7 

3,396 

95 

1923 

1,036 

29  5 

s 191)8 

3,5h6 

100 

192ti 

1,112 

31  : 

: 191)9 

3,751) 

105 

1925 

1,210 

3h  \ 

: 1950  S 

h,280 

120 

1926 

1,230 

35  : 

) 1951  : 

1,655 

131 

1927  : 

1,163 

33  t)  1952  2/  ) 

5,202 

11)6 

1928  j 

1,397 

39  : 

s 1953  3/  ! 

5,31)2 

150 

1929  \ 

1 ,hoU 

39  : 

: 1 

1930 

1,1)52 

hi  : 

• 4 

© 4 

• 4 

1931 

1,128 

32  : 

: 1 

1932 

763 

21  : 

1933  J 

872 

2U  s 

: 

1931)  ) 

4 

4 

1,003 

28  : 

: 

: 

1/  Total  nutrients  in  terras  of  Nitrogen  (N),  Phosphoric  acid  (P2O ^), 
and  Potash  (KgO).  Includes  small  amounts  of  nonfarm  use,  estimated^ 
to  be  about  1.5  percent  of  total  in  1953#  Data  from  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Research  Branch,  ARS. 

2 / Preliminary. 

3/  Estimated. 


ANIMAL  UNITS  OF  BREEDING  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 

PER  BREEDING  UNIT 

The  index  of  animal  units  of  breeding  livestock  is  based  on  num- 
bers of  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  ewes,  hens  and  pullets,  and  sows  and 
gilts  on  January  1,  the  number  of  goats  clipped,  the  total  number  of 
turkeys  on  January  1 for  1939  and  prior  years,  and  the  number  of  turkey 
breeder  hens  on  January  1 for  19^0  and  subsequent  years* 

Two  weight  periods  were  used  to  combine  the  numbers  of  the 
various  types  of  breeding  units  into  a total#  Average  contributions 
of  each  breeding  unit  to  livestock  production  in  1935-39  were  the 
weights  used  for  1939  and  prior  years.  Weights  based  on  contribu- 
tions to  livestock  production  in  19h7-k9  were  used  for  the  period  19U0 
to  date#  The  two  subperiods  were  "spliced”  together  in  19U0  by  using 
overlapped  calculations  for  that  year* 

The  weighting  system  can  be  illustrated  for  the  1935-39  weight 
period#  On  an  average  in  those  years,  a milk  cow  produced,  in  terms 
of  1935-39  average  prices,  about  $80  worth  of  livestock  products;  a 
hen  or  pullet  contributed  about  $2*50*  These  value  weights  were  applied 
to  numbers  of  milk  cows,  and  hens  and  pullets,  respectively,  in  calcu- 
lating the  index  of  animal  units  of  breeding  livestock  each  year  from 
1919  to  1939. 

An  index  of  livestock  production  per  breeding  unit  was  obtained 
by  dividing  an  index  of  livestock  production  by  the  index  of  animal 
units  of  breeding  livestock#  The  index  of  livestock  production  used 
was  the  one  derived  in  the  calculation  of  farm  output#  An  explanation 
of  the  latter  series  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  report* 
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Table  8.,~  Index  numbers  of  animl  units  of  breeding  livestock  and 
livestock  production  per  breeding  unit.  United  States, 

1919-53  y 

(I9k7-k9  = 100) 


Year 

• 

eo 

C 

ft 

Animal  units  of  j 

breeding  livestock  % 

Livestock  production 
per  breeding  unit 

1919 

: 

» 

91 

68 

1920 

% 

ft 

e 

91* 

68 

1921 

93 

71 

1922 

97 

73 

1923 

102 

73 

1921* 

98 

Ik 

1925 

92 

77 

1926 

92 

80 

1927 

9h 

81 

1928 

9h 

81 

1929 

92 

8k 

1930 

92 

85 

1931 

93 

86 

1932 

95 

85 

1933 

98 

8k 

1931* 

98 

77 

1935 

86 

8k 

1936 

90 

86 

1937 

87 

8? 

1938 

87 

91 

1939 

93 

91 

191*0  : 

\ 

95 

92 

191*1 

9k 

98 

191*2 

101* 

98 

191*3 

117 

95 

191*1* 

ilk 

92 

191*5 

108 

96 

191*6 

107 

9k 

191*7 

103 

97 

191*8 

98 

99 

191*9 

99 

ici* 

1950 

102 

101* 

1951 

10lt 

10? 

1952 

101* 

108 

1953  y 

! 

\ 

103 

111 

1/  Animal  units  and  production  exclude  horses  and  mules. 

y Preliminary. 
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MAN-HOURS  OF  FARM  WORK  AND  LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY 

Man-hours  of  farm  work.*  Th©  series  of  man-hours  of  farm  labor 
measure  the  labor  input  in  farming.  The  hours  are  expressed  in  man- 
equivalent  hours,  that  is,  the  time  used  by  average  adult  male 
workers  in  performing  farm  jobs.  As  many  farm  workers  accomplish 
less  than  average  adult  males,  the  total  of  actual  hours  of  farm  work 
in  any  given  year  exceeds  the  total  of  man-equivalent  hours.  The 
series  have  been  developed  for  ©ach  year  by  geographic  divisions, 
beginning  with  1919,  and  for  the  United  States,  beginning  with  1910* 

They  are  built  up  by  individual  farm  enterprises  by  applying  average 
man-hours  per  acre  of  crops  and  per  head  or  unit  of  production  of 
livestock  to  the  official  estimates  of  acres  and  numbers  reported  by 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  th©  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 

Time  for  farm  maintenance  or  general  overhead  work  is  calculated 
separately  and  added  to  the  direct  hours  for  crops  and  livestock  used 
in  arriving  at  total  man-hours.  Estimates  of  annual  man-hours  per 
acre  or  per  head  are  made  by  interpolating  between  or  extrapolating 
from  benchmarks. 

Benchmarks  consist  of  estimates  of  labor  used  per  acre  and  per 
head  in  each  State  converted  to  a geographic -division  basis.  These 
State  estimates  for  1939,  19khs  and  1950  may  be  found  in  two  reports 
of  the  former  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  in  a report  of 
th©  Production  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  3/ 
Similar  benchmarks  for  1910,  191 9,  and  192 9 were  developed  from  data 
in  the  Works  Progress  Administration  National  Research  Project  reports 
which  were  summarized  in  a report  issued  by  the  former  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  h/  These  reports  were  based  on  extensive  field 
surveys,  while  the  first-mentioned  group  of  studies  were  based  on  secon- 
dary data  such  as  are  reported  in  State  experiment  station  bulletins 
and  studies  of  changes  in  farm  practices  and  mechanization. 

The  interpolation  of  man-hours  per  acre  or  per  animal  between 
benchmarks  and  extrapolation  beyond  benchmarks  are  modified  by  several 
factors.  For  crops,  these  include  such  items  as  yields  per  acre, 

3/  Cooper,  M.  R.,  Holley,  W.  C.,  and  others.  Labor  Requirements  for 
Crops  and  Livestock,  U,  S,  Bur*  Agr,  Econ,  F.M,  i*Q,  19b5$  Hecht, 

Reuben  W,  Labor  Requirements  in  the  United  States,  1939  and  19 Uu 
U.  S,  Bur,  Agr.  Econ.  F.M,  59,  19U5,  Hecht,  Reuben  W,  and  Vice,  Keith  R. 
Labor  Used  for  Field  Crops,  U,  S.  Dept.  Agr,  Stat.  Bui,  llih  (In  press); 
and  Hecht,  Reuben  W.  and  Vice,  Keith  R,  Labor  Used  for  Livestock. 
(Unpublished  manuscript.) 

bf  U.  S,  Works  Progress  Administration.  Changing  Technology  and  Em- 
ployment in  Agriculture.  Bur.  Agr®  Econ.  19hl® 


utilization  of  the  crop*  methods  of  harvest,  and  source  of  power  as 
indicated  by  numbers  of  tractors  and  workstock  on  farms*  For  live- 
stock,  the  modifiers  include  such  factors  as  size  of  enterprise,  pro- 
duction per  animal,  such  as  milk  per  cow  or  eggs  per  hen,  and  extent 
of  different  methods  and  practices  followed,  such  as  use  of  milking 
machines  * 

Production  per  man-hour,-  Index  numbers  of  farm  output  and  pro- 
duction  by  groups  of  enterprises  are  divided  by  the  appropriate 
indexes  of  man-hours  used  in  computing  index  numbers  of  production 
per  man -horn*. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
also  calculates  an  index  of  labor  productivity  in  agriculture.  But 
it  differs  significantly  from  those  presented  in  this  report.  First 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  index  is  based  on  production  per  farm 
worker  and  consequently  it  is  computed  for  total  farm  production  only. 
In  contrast,  the  indexes  presented  in  this  report  sire  developed  for 
several  groups  of  farm  enterprises.  Second,  the  production  index  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  constructed  by  weighting  data  on 
production  of  farm  commodities  with  estimates  of  unit  man-hour  require 
raents  to  produce  each  product  in  the  base  period.  The  Agricultural 
Research  Service  uses  a production  index  that  is  based  on  constant 
price  weights.  There  are  also  differences  in  coverage  between  the  two 
indexes.  A more  detailed  explanation  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  indexes  of  production  and  labor  productivity  series  may  be  found 
in  a report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  5 J 


y U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Productivity  Trends  1909  to 
1950.  Agriculture.  1952. 
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NUMBER  OF  FARM  MACHINES 

The  series  on  farm  machines  measures  numbers  of  six  important 
machines  on  farms  on  January  1*  or  date  otherwise  specified*  Each 
series  is  the  number  of  the  specified  machine  of  all  types,  sizes, 
and  ages*  For  example,  an  old  automobile  of  20  to  30  horsepower  is 
counted  as  one  just  as  a new  automobile  of  more  than  100  horsepower 
is  counted  as  one;  and  an  old  machine  that  is  used  little  per  year 
counts  as  much  in  the  series  as  a new  machine  of  the  same  kind  with 
top  use# 

Because  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  machines  included  in  each 
series,  recent  changes  in  numbers  have  more  definite  meaning  than 
long-time  changes#  This  is  particularly  true  for  tractors  and 
automobiles  and  perhaps  to  a less  extent  for  trucks.  Since  191*5, 
tractor  numbers  have  been  published  for  three  classes  of  tractors, 
wheel,  crawler,  and  garden#  In  recent  years  a larger  percentage 
of  the  combines  are  of  smaller  sizes,  and  also  of  the  self-propelled 
type#  Cornpickers  of  one-row  size  are  relatively  more  numerous  now 
than  they  were  several  years  ago#  More  farms  with  small  dairy  herds 
now  have  milking  machines  than  in  earlier  years# 

Numbers  of  tractors,  trucks,  and  automobiles  for  1920,  1930, 

191*0,  191*5,  and  1950,  with  the  exception  of  tractors  for  191*0,  are 
figures  reported  by  the  censuses  of  agriculture#  Tractor  estimates 
for  noncensus  years  are  made  annually  and  adjusted  when  the  census 
data  become  available#  Prior  to  1950,  the  number  on  farms  for  a 
given  noncensus  year  was  determined  by  adding  to  the  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  number  shipped  for  farm  use  by  manufacturers, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  number  imported  for  farm  use  in  that  year, 
and  subtracting  an  allowance  for  disappearance  during  the  year# 

After  the  1950  census  the  principal  basis  for  making  the  annual 
estimates  has  been  the  results  of  a mailed  questionnaire  to  crop 
correspondents  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  on  tractor  numbers  on  their  farms# 

In  recent  years  an  adjustment  has  been  made  in  shipments  of 
garden  tractors  to  allow  for  those  not  going  to  farms#  The  adjust- 
ment assumes  that  in  those  years  only  about  a quarter  to  a third  of 
the  shipments  of  garden  tractors  reported  by  the  Industry  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  actually  go  to  farms,  the  rest  being 
bought  by  nonfarm  users#  These  percentages  were  determined  by 
relating  the  total  number  shipped  between  191*5  and  1950  to  the 
numbers  on  farms  in  those  2 years,  as  reported  by  the  Census  of 
Agriculture# 
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The  annual  disappearance  rates  for  tractors  have  varied  widely* 
In  the  early  days  of  farm  tractor  use,  the  average  life  of  farm 
tractors  gene  rally  was  assumed  to  be  less  than  10  years;  now  it  is 
more  than  15  years.  The  between- census  yearly  estimates  have  proved 
to  be  fairly  accurate,  with  the  exception  of  recent  war  years  when 
tractor  disappearance  was  unusually  light  because  many  old  and 
previously  discarded  tractors  were  reconditioned  and  put  to  work 
on  farms. 

Numbers  of  automobiles  and  trucks  for  noncensus  years  are 
based  on  annual  registrations  for  a limited  number  of  agricultural 
States  and  a few  special  sample  surveys  which  were  nationwide  in 
scope.  Since  1950,  additional  data  on  nmbers  on  f arras  of  crop 
reporters  have  been  available.  These  estimates  generally  have 
been  fairly  reliable  on  a national  basis,  although  the  estimates 
for  motortrucks  were  low  during  the  war  years  and  those  for 
automobiles  higher  after  the  war  than  seemed  justified  by  census 
numbers  for  19U5  and  1950*  One  reason  for  the  latter  was  the 
decrease  in  number  of  farms,  a decrease  that  was  due  partly  to  the 
changed  definition  of  a farm  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  1950  Census  of  Agriculture  reports  the  number  of  grain 
combines  and  cornpickers  on  farms,  and  the  number  of  farms  having 
milking  machines.  The  19U5  census  contains  the  same  information 
for  combines  and  milking  machines.  In  19U2  estimates  were  made  of 
numbers  of  grain  combines,  cornpickers,  and  farms  having  milking 
machines  from  information  supplied  by  crop  correspondents.  6/ 
Estimates  of  numbers  of  combines  on  farms  in  1920  and  1930  were 
made  from  data  on  manufacture  and  sales  of  farm  equipment,  and 
correspondence.  7/  These  are  the  basic  points  from  which  estimates 
for  dates  prior  to  1950,  shown  in  table  11,  are  mad©.  Since  1950 
crop  correspondents  have  reported  msribers  on  their  farms.  The  1910 
estimates  ‘for  combines  are  based  on  fragmentary  information  for 
California  where  most  of  the  combines  were  at  that  time.  For 
example,  "Farm  Implement  News”  estimated  5 00  to  600  combines  in 
California  in  1888.  8/  From  19U0  to  19Uh  inclusive,  the  estimates 
are  based  on  numbers  shown  for  1930,  intermediate  estimates  by 
Hopkins , 9/  occasional  data  obtained  in  special  surveys,  and  domestic 
sales  since  then,  adjusted  to  be  in  line  with  numbers  reported  in 
the  19U5  Agricultural  Census.  Since  19U5,  combine  estimates  are 
based  on  domestic  sales,  imports,  and  information  obtained  from 
crop  correspondents.  Yearly  estimates  are  adjusted  to  census 
numbers  shown  in  1950® 


6/  BrodelX,  A*  P.  and  Cooper,  M.  R.  Number  and  Duty  of  Principal 
Farm  Machines,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  F.  M.  U6,  November,  19U1* 

7/  Hurst,  W.  M.  and  Church,  L.  M.  Power  and  Machinery  in  Agri- 
culture. TJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  157,  April  1933. 

8/“ Development  of  the  Combine,"  Farm  Implement  News,  II,  No.  Ii9, 
Dec.  6,  1928. 

9/  Hopkins,  John  A.  and  others,  "Wheat  and  Oats"  Report  No.  A-IO. 
U.  S.  Works  Progress  Administration,  National  Research  Project, 
April,  1939.  This  report  shows  70,000  combines  in  1936  and  90,000 
in  1939. 
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Numbers  of  cornpickers  on  farms  and  farms  with  milking  machines 
have  been  estimated  in  a way  similar  to  that  used  for  estimating  grain 
combines#  Primary  sources  of  information  for  these  estimates  are 
the  estimates  for  19i*2  reported  in  F#M*  1*6,  domestic  sales  reported 
in  Facts  for  Industry  reports  10/#  the  Agricultural  Censuses  of  191*5 
and  1950,  and  since  1950,  data  from  crop  correspondents# 

Estimates  for  combines,  cornpickers,  and  milking  machines  were 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  new  data  came  to  light  or  new  studies 
were  made#  For  years  prior  to  1950,  they  appear  to  be  about  as 
accurate  as  can  be  obtained  and  satisfactory  for  practical  purposes# 


10/  Facts  for  Industry#  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 
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Table  11#-  Motor  vehicles  and  specified  machines  on  farms. 

United  States,  January  1,  1910-53  1/ 


Year 

Tractors 
(exclusive 
of  steam) 

* Motor- 
trucks 

• 

9 

• 

Auto- 

mobiles 

• 

Grain 

combines 

Com- 

a 

pickers  ] 
• 

Farms  with 
milking 
machines 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1910 

1 

0 

50 

1 

12 

1911 

h 

2 

100 

1912 

8 

5 

175 

1913 

1U 

10 

258 

1914 

17 

15 

31*3 

1915 

25 

25 

1*72 

1916 

37 

h0 

687 

1917 

51 

60 

966 

1918 

85 

89 

1,502 

1919 

158 

in 

1,760 

1920 

2/  21*6 

2/  139 

2/  2,11*6 

h 

10 

55 

1921 

3U3 

207 

2,382 

1922 

372 

263 

2,1*25 

1923 

1*28 

316 

2,618 

1921* 

1*96 

363 

3,001* 

1925 

51*9 

1*59 

3,283 

1926 

621 

559 

3,605 

1927 

693 

662 

3,820 

1928 

782 

753 

3,820 

1929 

827 

8U0 

3,970 

1930 

2/  920 

2/  900 

2/  U,135 

6l 

50 

100 

1931 

997 

920 

1*,  077 

1932 

1,022 

910 

3,798 

1933 

1,019 

865 

3,399 

1931* 

1,016 

875 

3,399 

1935 

1,01*8 

890 

3,61*2 

1936 

1,125 

923 

3,735 

1937 

1,230 

990 

3,962 

• 

1938 

1,370 

1,01*2 

1*,109 

1939 

l,  1*1*5 

1,020 

1*,030 

- Continued 
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Table  11.-  Motor  vehicles  and  specified  machines  on  farms. 
United  States,  January  1,  1910-53  1/  - Continued 


Year 

Tractors 
(exclusive 
of  steam) 

* Motor- 
\ trucks 

Auto- 

mobiles 

Grain 

carabines 

9 

Corn-  * 

nickers 
* • 
• 

Farms  with 
milking 
machines 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

191*0 

3/  1,51*5 

2/ 

1,01*7 

2/  i*,n*i* 

190 

110 

175 

191*1 

1,675 

1,095 

!*,330 

225 

120 

210 

191*2 

1,885 

1,160 

1*,670 

275 

130 

255 

191*3 

2,100 

1,280 

l*,35o 

320 

138 

275 

1914* 

2,215 

1,385 

U,185 

31*5 

U+6 

300 

191*5 

2/  2,1*22 

2/ 

1,1*90 

OO 

•S 

cvD 

2/  375 

168 

2/  365 

191*6 

2,560 

1,550 

l+,260 

1+20 

203 

Uko 

191*7 

2,735 

1,700 

1*,350 

1+65 

236 

525 

191*8 

2,980 

1,900 

1*,  225 

535 

299 

575 

191*9 

3,315 

2,065 

1*,290 

620 

372 

610 

1950 

2/  3,609 

2/ 

2,207 

y i*,i99 

2/  711* 

2/  1*56 

2/  636 

1951 

3,91*0 

2,310 

1*,280 

810 

522 

655 

1952 

1*,170 

2,1*10 

1*,350 

887 

588 

686 

19531*/ 

l*,l*oo 

2,55o 

1*,1*00 

918 

615 

715 

1/  “Facts  for  Xn&istry"  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  annual 
registrations  of  motor  vehicles,  and  results  of  enumerate ve  surveys 
were  used  in  developing  estimates  for  years  and  machines  not  covered 
by  census  reports* 

2/  Census  of  Agriculture,  Census  dates  January  1,  1920  and  191+5$ 
April  1,  1930,  191+0,  and  1950. 

3/  The  Census  of  Agriculture  of  191+0  reported  1,567,1+30  tractors  on 
farms  on  April  1.  The  figure  used  in  this  series  is  an  adjusted  census 
figure  to  make  allowance  for  tractors  added  to  the  nimber  on  farms 
between  January  1,  and  April  1.  Similar  adjustments  for  other  census 
years  were  not  considered  worthwhile. 

k/  Preliminary. 
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Table  12 •-  Number  of  tractors  on  farms,  by  type.  United  States, 

January  1,  X9U5-53 

— 8 T” "T™- — ’ 


Tear 

Total 

t including 
i homemade 

i Crawler  2 
i s 

Garden 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

l?U5 

y 

2,1(22 

2,255 

99 

68 

19l»6 

2,560 

2,37U 

106 

80 

19U7 

2,735 

2,500 

113 

122 

19U8 

2,980 

2,700 

121 

159 

19U9 

3,315 

2,990 

133 

192 

1950 

1 1 

3,609 

3,250 

11* h 

215 

1951 

~ 

3,9U0 

3,531 

isu 

255 

1952 

1,170 

3,712 

161* 

29k 

1953 

2/ 

3,893 

171 

336 

1/  Census  of  Agriculture,  January  1, 
2/  Census  of  Agriculture,  April  X. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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PERSONS  SUPPORTED  BY  PRODUCTION  OF  ONE 
FARM  WORKER 

This  series  measures  the  number  of  consumers  who  are  supported  by 
the  agricultural  production  of  one  farm  worker*  Actually,  the  series 
is  a ratio  of  consumers  to  farm  workers  in  the  United  States.  The  ratio 
varies  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  total  agricultural  production, 
agricultural  imports  and  exports,  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  number  of  farm  workers.  But  the  longer  time  changes  are  a type  of 
measure  of  farm-worker  efficiency,  expressed  in  terms  of  number  of 
persons  per  worker  supplied  with  food,  fiber,  and  tobacco* 

The  term  n consumer  support !!  has  not  meant  the  same  thing  over  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  131* -year  period,  farm  workers  did  many  things 
both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home  which  later  were  done  by  city 
workers.  Furthermore,  agricultural  products  supplied  consumers  probably 
are  now  greater  than  they  were  in  early  years  when  diets  and  clothing 
were  simple  and  sometimes  meager. 

The  first  step  in  measuring  the  number  of  consumers  supplied  with 
their  agricultural  needs  by  one  farm  worker  is  to  determine  the  level 
of  products  available  for  consumption  per  capita.  The  total  amount 
available  for  consumption  in  this  country  during  any  given  year  is  the 
current  dollar  value  of  farm  production  in  this  country  minus  the  value 
of  agricultural  exports  plus  the  value  of  agricultural  imports | and 
this  value  divided  by  the  total  population  ©f  the  country  gives  the  per 
capita  level  of  agricultural  products  available  for  any  given  year. 

The  value  of  the  United  States  farm  production  minus  the  value  of 
agricultural  exports  equals  the  value  of  agricultural  products  avail- 
able to  our  population  from  United  States  production.  This  value 
divided  by  the  per  capita  level  of  agricultural  products  available  gives 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  could  be  supplied  at  this 
level  of  support  with  agricultural  products  from  our  farm  production. 

The  value  of  agricultural  exports  divided  by  the  per  capita  level 
of  agricultural  products  available  in  the  United  States  gives  the  number 
of  persons  abroad  who  could  be  supplied  at  this  same  level  with  agricul- 
tural products  from  our  farm  production. 

Because  of  their  close  interrelationship,  the  two  accompanying 
series,  total  farm  employment  and  total  United  States  population,  are 
carried  along  with  the  series  on  persons  supported  by  the  production 
of  one  farm  worker.  Employment  data  for  1820-1900  are  estimates  based 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  labor  force  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.il/ 

ll/  U.  5.  Bureau  of  the"" Census . {Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States;  X9li0  series,  P-9,  No.  11,  March  X9l*2. 
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Data  for  1910-32  are  taken  from  releases  on  farm  employment  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  rounded  to  the  nearest 
hundred  thousand. 

The  source  of  the  population  estimates  is  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Data  are  adjusted  to  19li0  definitions,  and  those  in  later 
years  include  civilians  overseas  with  the  Armed  Forces*  Figures 
for  1820  to  I8li0  are  from  the  "Statistical  Abstract,"  19lt3;  those 
for  1850  to  1890  are  from  the  "Statistical  Abstract"  for  1 9Ui-h5| 
those  for  1900  to  1952  are  from  the  "Statistical  Abstract"  for 
1953 , rounded  to  hundred  thousands.  12/ 

Data  on  value  of  exports  for  1820  to  I8it0  are  estimates  made 
from  data  from  several  sources;  those  for  1850  to  1890  are  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  "Statistical  Abstract"  for  19UW+5;  13/ 
and  those  for  1900-52  are  based  on  computations  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  published  in  "Agricultural  Statistics."  lit/ 

For  the  purpose  intended  the  series  serves  very  well.  As 
a long-time  measure,  it  appraises  changes  in  farm  worker  efficiency 
quite  adequately.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a precise  index  of 
slight  year-to-year  variations  in  worker  efficiency.  Slight  varia- 
tions from  year  to  year  or  during  short  periods  merely  denote  changes 
caused  primarily  by  ups  and  downs  in  total  yearly  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  fam  employment. 


12/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States.  Annual. 

12/  See  Footnote  12. 

lit/  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual . 
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Table  13.-  Persons  supported  by  production  of  on8  farm  worker. 

United  States,  1820-1953 


Persons  supported  t t Total 


Year 

per 

Total 

farm  worker 

At  home  * 
% 

Abroad 

Total  5 United  States 

farm  : population 

employment  : July  1 1/ 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Millions 

Millions 

1820 

It. 12 

3.81* 

0,28 

2.it 

9.6 

1830 

U.oo 

3.76 

.21* 

3.3 

12*9 

181t0 

3.95 

3.72 

.23 

h*h 

17*1 

1850 

u.ie 

3.97 

*21 

5.7 

23.3 

1860 

li.53 

It  .06 

.147 

7.3 

31.5 

1870 

5. lit 

.50 

8.0 

39.9 

1880 

5.57 

k.l*8 

1.09 

10.1 

50.3 

1890 

5*77 

U*69 

1.08 

11.7 

63.1 

1900 

6.95 

5.23 

1,72 

12*8 

76.1 

1910 

7,0? 

6,05 

1*02 

13.6 

92.lt 

1920 

8.27 

6.8lt 

l.lt3 

13.lt 

106.5 

1930 

9,75 

8.77 

,98 

12.5 

123.1 

19U0 

10.81 

lo.lt5 

,36 

n.o 

132*1 

19U1 

12*09 

11*10 

#99 

10,? 

133.lt 

19i»2 

12.96 

11.80 

1.16 

10.5 

13U.8 

19U3 

13.51* 

12*09 

1.1*5 

10.lt 

136.7 

19ltU 

13.98 

12.62 

1,36 

10.2 

138  .It 

19U5 

Ht.69 

12,87 

1.82 

10*0 

139.9 

19l»6 

llt.28 

12,36 

1.92 

10*3 

Htl.lt 

19U7 

llt.13 

12,61 

1,52 

10.lt 

lltlt.l 

19l»8 

lit.52 

12.83 

1,69 

10.lt 

11*6*6 

19l»9 

lit. 91 

13  .U2 

l.!»9 

10*0 

2ii9.1 

1950 

I5.ii9 

13.70 

1*79 

9.3 

151.7 

1951 

16.81 

lit. 93 

1.88 

9®0 

i51i.li 

1952 

17.32 

15.88 

l.ltlt 

8.? 

157.0 

1953  2/ 

i 

17.86 

i 

16,3? 

1.1(9 

8*6 

160.0 

1/  Includes  persons  in  our  military  forces  in  this  countzy  and 
abroad* 

2 / Preliminary* 


